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axiom that there must be no expenditure of public money
without popular control* It was a challenge to Non-
conformists in particular, inasmuch as it perpetuated, and
indeed aggravated, a situation which had always appeared
to them unjust. There was immediate protest, followed
by denunciation of the Bill, from all the Free Church bodies
of England and Wales. The measure compelled them to
pay a new rate towards the maintenance, in hundreds of
elementary schools, of religious teaching which they re-
pudiated* In hundreds of country parishes they were
forced to send their children to schools controlled by the
parson, and pervaded with a clerical atmosphere where the
pupils would be taught to regard their parents as schismatics,
and the chapels in which they worshipped on Sundays as
places altogether inferior to the Parish Church* The Bill
further left three-fourths of the training colleges, and a large
proportion of teaching posts, barred against all who did not
conform to the Established religion.
The " Nonconformist Conscience " of England, which
had been so powerful a factor in national affairs throughout
the second half of the nineteenth century, had not yet begun
to show many signs of that strange decay which, in the
course of another thirty years, was to reduce it to a mere
shadow of its former self, A great fight had been fought
on behalf of freedom of conscience; a fight in which
Quakers like John Bright, Unitarians like Joseph Chamber?
lain and H. W, Crosskey, orthodox Independents like
R. W. Dale, and agnostics like John Morley, had all.ap^
rayed themselves under the same flag of liberty,
others Chamberlain had been the leader in this
He had now, however, deserted the cause,
ceasing to believe in it; and on the political si4$ Am.iWft
room for a new leader of first-tate calibre*
established leaders of the Liberal Party i